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OUR EARLY TEARS. 


‘¢ Think of youth 
Smitten amidst its play-things.”’ 
ION. 


Few men, however blunted their sympathies, can wit- 
ness a burial-service, or even casually remark a funeral 
procession, without an involuntary reilection on another 
state of things, and the power of Almighty God. 'The 
artisan stays his arm as the hearse passes by; the profane 
man gives over the coarse jest while the bell pours 
forth its monotonous tolling; and even the top dies 
away, and the hoop finds a resting-place, as the school- 
boy stands gazing on the sexton’s hard countenance, and 
the silent company who are following the deceased. 
These monitions impress us for a time, and then, shame 
to say, ambition and responsibility make us forgetful as 
ever. Manhood sternly strives to appear elastic under 
grief, and leaves the tear, and the sigh, and the expres- 
sion of recurring fondness to the softer sex. Unless one 
independently fosters tenderer regret and warmer love 
than the world countenances, he is likely to become cold 
and speculative. 

I love to recal some of my childhood’s trials, when 
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there was no need to smite a rock ere the gush of feeling 
came; and L often blush to find that now 
“ My heart is harder, and perhaps 
My manliness hath drunk up tears, 
And there ’s a mildew in the lapse 
Of a few miserable years.” 

Waking or sleeping, [can never forget the first time I 
heard the funeral-service ; it was prououuced over one of 
my schoolmates, ‘The place, the day, are consecrated in 
my memory; they are more deeply written there than 
aught since or before; till | die L shall have them before 
me. 

Our play-fellow was cut off suddenly; we used to see 
him and exchange kinduesses every day. Our inter- 
course was sometimes a little unfriendly; but we all 
loved him, and when they told us he was dead, we 
grieved in sincerity. but we did not realize that he was 
gone, and in a few hours it became a matter of amuse- 
ment to announce with a solemn face that little George — 
was dead. ‘The funeral told us the story for the first 
time. 

Each of us wore some badge of mourning, and we 
were shown into a darkened room partly filled with rela- 
tives and near friends. It was my firstentrance into the 
house of death. Near the coflin stood the mother in her 
deep sables, and as [ looked on her distress, | secretly 
resolved never more to be unkind or disobedient. It was 
a childlike resolution, but I can never forget it, and I wish 
it had been better adhered to. 

It seemed to me that every word of the service would 
ring upon my ears as long as I lived. After the relatives, 
Wwe were permitted to look at the countenance of the 
deceased. I took my neighbor by the hand, who is him- 
self since dead, and as we leaned over the open coffin, 
seconds and moments seemed lengthened into years. 

There was George, as he had left his last game, except 
his countenance paler and without expression. But it 
was a Strange thing to see the cold, white drapery, the 
band, the ruffle, and to leave him on his narrow couch. 
I longed to ask him to forgive a thousand petty misun- 
derstandings, — to bid us farewell, —and whether he 
was ready to go. All our intercourse, — all his favorite 
schemes and haunts and sayings thronged upon my 
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mind ; and I was sorry I had not been kinder to him, and 
wished his eye would not seem so sunken, and that he 
might resume for a moment his old expression. 

When the sexton closed the lid, our hands were invol- 
untarily clasped tighter together ; we shuddered to think 
of our friend being shut up in a cold and cheerless tomb, 
and more than one eye filled with tears. As we turned 
away, one of our number, | remember, whispered to us 
in the fulness of his heart, that he was sorry for having 
been so unkind of late, and that if we would forgive 
him, he would be in future as obliging a playmate as ever 
he could. 

In a short time the tomb had received its new trust, 
friends had taken their departure, and the burial ground 
Was once more closed. But our hearts and hopes were 
with George, and a party of us, seating ourselves on the 
new laid turf over his grave, found a melancholy pleas- 
ure In dwelling On his cood qualities, and repeating the 
little anecdotes and adventures with which he was asso- 
ciated. It was quite dark before we separated, and as 
we clambered over the wall, it seemed hard to leave a 
playmate behind. 

Our litthke community, for days and weeks, preferred 
grouping around a story-teller to their usual noisy games ; 
they were milder in their intercourse with each other ; 
they loved to converse about George and his friends, and 
to resolve to be like him. But by degrees the gap closed, 
and old games were played as merrily as ever. 

Now manhood has come, and brought more excite- 
ment, higher success, and harder trial. Some of us have 
been called away, —others hold stations of usefulness 
and honor, and I dare say, all but myself have long ago 
forgotten the simple events which have been narrated. 
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THE OLD PEASANT. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF HOLTY. 


forever faithful and sincere, 
God’s righteous will obey, 

Unmoved by earthly hope or fear 
T’o leave his holy way. 


Then shalt thou with unfaltering eye 
Life’s pilgrim-mazes tread, 

And gaze, when death’s pale form draws nigh, 
With joy and not with dread. 


Then shall thy grand-child seek thy grave, 
And o’er thy head-stone weep, 

And summer’s flower in sadness wave, 
Where thy cold ashes sleep. 


W. 


INNOVATION. 


InNovaTIoN has swept in upon the people like a mighty 
river. Nothing so high and sacred, so low and mean, 
that it has not overturned it and washed it away. It has 
entered the rich man’s palace and the poor man’s hut, 
the temples of religion and the dark caverns of vice. 
Sometimes it has brought blessings, oftener miseries ; 
sometimes it has only cleared man’s path of the sharp 
obstructions of vice and the thick weeds of error; often- 
er it has rooted up the best principles of his nature, and 
left him to wander through life with a desolated soul. 

Call me not a foolish conservative for what I have said. 
Call me not a blind worshipper of the old. I worship 
nothing because it is old. i would not hold to the cus- 
toms and forms of the past because they are worm-eaten 
and cobwebbed; I only deprecate that spirit which to-day 
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levels that which was founded yesterday, and changes 
the old for the new at eve ry Ww him of fane Vy. 

Innovation has brought changes in the social, political, 
and religious institutions of our ries While in each of 
these changes there have been tew real benefits, there 
have been many evils. 

We think that no candid observer will deny that the 
effects of this reckless, innovating, changing spirit upon 
the social and political institutions of men have been 
evil, tending to check man’s true progress in social and 
political virtue, and to make him a mere creature of 
heartless ceremony, and mean intrigue, a mere man of 
straw, blown hither and thither by the wind of popular 
applause. 

Look abroad over the face of society and see how it is 
changed, —once bright and cheerful with the smiles of 
an honest heart, ——now wan and deathly and scarcely 
ever lighted up bya ray of genuine feeling. Where is 
the old simplicity, the old fr: ankness, the old friendship, 
the warm grasp of the old hand, the warm beat of the 
old heart? Where are the whole-souled customs and 
feelings of our ancestors? We look around for them, but 
we look in vain. ‘They are gone, gone. ‘They all le 
with the old men, cold and stiff in the deep frost of the 
grave. ‘hey are gone, and we can only read the record 
of their story on the melancholy head-stone, which his- 
tory has erected to their memory in the broad _ burial- 
sround of the past. ‘They are gone, and now there are 
new forms and new feelings and new words. There is 
a looser grasp of the hand and a duller be: ating of the 
heart. Indeed the world seems to have no heart, or if it 
have one, it is crusted over with follies and errors that 
have killed the growth of each generous impulse and 
pure affection. Society,—it has become a by-word, a 
mere mockery. ‘There is no true society, no true social 
spirit. Men live together because they cannot live alone. 
They visit each other, and profess in turn their strong 
attachment, —their sympathy,— but they do it by rule 
and because it is the fashion. ‘There is nothing heart- 
deep about it. It is all like a garment, put on and off to 
suit different occasions. ‘The same man that to-day 
drinks his neighbor’s wine, and gracefully wishes him a 
long life with health and happiness, will cheat him to- 
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iInorrow «at his counting-room, or under the deceptive 
disguise of friendship wrong him of all that he holds 
dear on earth. 

Such is the change which innovation has wrought in 
the social Intercourse of man. It has not stopped here ; 
we mark its eilects also in the political aspect of the times. 
We have read in books that there were once men who 
were called patriots, — men who loved their country. 
And we have heard it from our grandfathers’ aged lips, 
that fifty years ago they stood on the hill and in the 
valley with bold hearts and strong arms to fight, aye to 
pour out their very life-blood for liberty and their fellow 
men. But our grandfathers are dead, and the old patri- 
ots of antiquity have long since mouldered into common 
dust. New generations have sprung up, and with them 
new ideas and new fashions. Who now would think of 
dying for ” country? Alas! the bright flame of pa- 
triotism has become only a red bloody ‘glare, to beacon 
a wild party to its spoils, to light despots to their thrones 
and honest men to their scaffolds. ‘The great end of all 
the political movements of the day is power, indiscrimi- 
nate, unlimited power. Every man is striving for this, 
and cries out proscription to all who oppose him. Every 
party, united under whatever political name and profess- 
ing whatever political principles, is striving for power and 
rule. It may hold its patriotic meetings, — its members 
may make long speeches, and tell how much they love 
the people, and offer the mselves to stand as a wall of 
solid rock between their country and destruction, —it 
may be written all over its banners in letters of shining 
gold, in letters large enough for him that runs to read, 
— Liberty and the People;—but still the aim of that 
party is power, —the wate h-word that rallies it is power, 
and the end of that power is despotism. One really feels 
almost compelled to think, as he marks the course of po- 
litical men, that there is nothing but hypocrisy in the 
world. So much profession, so little practice. Whig 
and ‘Tory, Conservative and Radical, Aristocrat and 
Democrat, —each one like the Pharisee vaunting him- 
self and thanking Heaven that he is not like other men. 

Such is the state of the politics of the present day. 
How has it changed with the flight of a few short years! 
The great principle which taught men to sacrifice pri- 
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vate benefits for the universal eood has lost its influence. 
Constitutions have become dead letters, and laws have 
been stripped of their majesty, and are now hardly any- 
thing more than mere forms. Do you not shudder at 
this fearful change? Po you not tremble for man? The 
river is rolling on, and Unless its mad tide be checked, it 
will swell above its banks and sweep over the plain, and 
then how shall man escape its desolatine fury? 

We have thus glanced at the soeial and political insti- 
tutions of the day. We have endeavored to look at 
them impartially, and we have recorded the result of our 
Observations. We cannot think that the course of their 
changes has been for the ultimate improvement of man. 
They have not been directed by the right principle, — 
they have heen brought about by selfish motives and to 
compass selfish aims. Sl | some may differ from us and 
may think that everything has been for nan’s advantage, 
that everything has been luprovement. We fear that 
these improvements are but the Gilspring of their fan- 
cles, —as thin and unsubstantial as a sick man’s dreams. 
We see no real Improvements. The world looks brighter 
than it did years ago, but it is because the roughness of 
its truth has been glossed over with the littering var- 
nish of selfish art and deception. 

We said in the commencement, that innovation had 
effected changes in the religious Institutions of the day, 
Here we hope that it has exerted in some degree at least 
a salutary influence, and that that influence wil] lucrease, 
With religion must all real improvement begin. for relig- 
ion only is ecaleulated to make men wiser and better, 
Progress in religion is the foundation of all true progress, 
Without it everything else remains Stationary, and at last 
falls back. With it everything else moves forward. 

We think that there has been some Improvement, — 
some progress in religion. We think that there is less 
superstition than formerly, — that men are taking higher 
and ennobling views of religion. and that a kinder and 
more liberal spirit is Stealing into men’s hearts, notwith- 
Standing they are shrunk into cases of stone. Its pro- 
gress is slow, but it is the true Innovating spirit, the 
only one that will elevate and redeem man, — the only 
one that man should cherish. [ts progress must be slow, 
It is only a small grain of wheat, that by chance has 
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fallen into the field of tares, and its growth is choked and 
smothered. But let it be cherished. Its effects though 
unseen at present are wide-spreading and lasting. ‘The 
sorgeous thrones of ecclesiastical power, the huge pil- 
lars of popery, will crumble before it. Men will begin 
to love their country and the world, and will dare to die 
martyrs in the cause of justice and truth. Society will 
assume anew form and a new face. It will begin to 
feel a soul springing into life under its ribs of death. It 
will shake off the irons that are now rusting upon it, and 
binding it down to the ground, and will act with a free 
and noble energy. Let this innovating spirit be cher- 
ished. It is the true catholic principle, which shall grow 
up like a Banyan-tree, and spread its green branches over 
all nations. ‘he simple-heartedness and the warm im- 
pulse of the olden time shall return beneath its shade, 
and men shall live peaceful and happy in the cheerful 
light of universal love. 
W. 


EXTRACT FROM CLASS BOOK OF 185s. 


‘‘The poor historical Professor, in this place, would not, for much money, 
| 


have had much money in his youth.” 
RIcHTER. 


Tue subject of the following observations found him- 
self, at a very early age, adrift in life, entirely destitute 
of the means of moral and intellectual improvement. 
This condition was the result of the misfortunes of those, 
who have a just claim to his respect. Having no per- 
son to watch over his early impressions and associations, 


* It may be necessary to inform many of our readers, that the ‘ Class 
Book” is a large volume, in which autobiographical sketches of the mem- 
bers of each graduating Class are recorded, and which is left in the hands 
of the Class Secretary. The editors of Harvardiana, deeming the annexed 
sketch one of great interest, offer no apology for inserting it in the pages of 
their Magazine. 
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to secure his mind against the influence of prevailing 
errors and engage its prepossessions on the side of truth 
and virtue, his character and education have been princi- 
pally the result of circumstances of situation and exam- 
ple, and therefore, cannot be expected to exhibit that 
degree of uniformity and consistency, which result from 
early, continued, and systematic instruction. 

My exertions for ten years past have been directed to 
one object, in the attainment of which I have had difli- 
culties to cneounter of which it is useless to complain. 
The period of t twe nty and eight years, which places me 
In point of age ahead of all my class, save one, is not alto- 
gether unfruitful in events, a few of which | propose to 
detail, at considerable length, in order to fulfil a hasty 
promise, and gratify the curiosity of a few intimate 
friends. 

‘The misfortunes which followed soon after the death 
of my mother, who was considered highly qualified to 
conduct my education, occasioned the loss of a pleasant 
home, which had promised all the conveniences and 
some of the luxuries of life. Soon after this event, for- 
tune assigned me a residence (at the distance of about 
five miles from the place where I first came to light) in 
a log-house of only one door, one room, save the garret 
in which I used to lie and count the stars through the 
ruined roof. Here in my eighth year commenced a two 
years’ residence. ‘The createst share of my time was 
spent in catching trout from a rivulet, which, passing 
close by my residence, and winding its way throuch the 
wild forest, emptied its contents into the Black River, 
at a small village about two miles distant. ‘his, my 
first occupation, enabled me to contribute to the necessi- 
ties of a younger brother, and an elder sister. ‘Thus slim 
were our means of subsistence. But as my business is 
only with one of the family, I will only say of the rest, 
with whom the ties of nature require me to sympathize 
deeply, that only one half of the original number are at 
present surviving. 

No smal] part, however, of this period was spent in 
assisting a maker of charcoal, which may be set down 
as my second occupation, At the expiration of these 
two years my residence was changed to a house, (near 
the place of my birth,) in every respect similar to the 
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one already described, with this distinction only, that the 
latter liad not, for a considerable share of the time, either 
floors or chimney. Yet it was deemed sutliciently com- 
modious, (though having but one room,) to furnish a 
residence for a large family besides a cooper’s shop, in 
and out of which | labored dilige tly at my third and 
equally hated occupation. 

During these three years I suffered more from cold 
and hunger than in all the rest of my life. I learned 
experimentally the fact, that a person might live almost 
exclusively on potatoes, and without shoes in the 
winter. As my fortune was intimately connected with 
the fate of the person, with whom I was residing at this 
time, it is well to observe, that the intelligent, generous, 
honest, but unfortunate man, who was entitled to my 
sympathy, was often obliged to conceal himself to pre- 
vent arrest, and the entire deprivation of his personal 
liberties, which was usually then and there taken in dis- 
charge of debts. On one occasion, when an oflicer at- 
tempted to seize him on ground without his jurisdiction, 
he defended himself mantully and levelled him to the 
cround. At last his furniture was seized, the last rem- 
nant of a once respectable fortune; and myself com- 
pelled to seek shelter elsewhere. 

Next, fortune assigned me a residence at a place 
about five miles distant, which, from the situation of the 
country aud the condition of the inhabitants, was very 
appropriately ealled Poverty Hollow. During my first 
residence here of about one year, | was engaged as a 
servant boy to an Irish carpenter, by whom I was most 
cruelly treated. His methods of punishing me I shall 
not describe. Sutlice to say, that one of his severest 
was inflicted when L was very dangerously ill. I have 
always intended to have another interview with him; 
but death has paid all his debts, and transferred the set- 
tlement of my account with him to the highest tribunal 
of justice. It may be proper to take a passing notice of 
one or two circumstances, which distinguish this mourn- 
ful period of iny life. 

[ was one day stationed by him to work ina field, by 
the side of a large forest, which was infested by preda- 
cious animals. Having worked with unusual diligence 
during most of the forenoon, | seated myself on the 
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ground, and commenced talking with myself as usual on 
such occasions, and engaged my attention in forming 
some great scheme, to be carried into eflect in after life, 
While engaged in this revery, [ heard a very strange 
noise in the adjoining wood. ‘I'he second time [I listened 
and recognised my master’s dissembled voice, which was 
no less a warning of approaching danger; as he always 
made it a point to flog me without mercy whenever he 
found me idle. 1, accordingly, took to flight and feigned 
myself frightened almost to death at the voice of a fero- 
clous animal in the wood. I ran about a mile, then 
halted to form some plan of escape ; and at length came 
to the determination to run away; a business for which 
lf afterwards became notorious throughout the country. 
but before attempting to carry my scheme into effect, I 
had spent about thirty and six hours, in and about an old 
barn, without food, including one cold and dreary night 
of Autumn, when by chance L was discovered by my 
master. IL had spent the sleepless and shivering night in 
thinking of my own misfortunes, and those of our fami- 
ly, of which mine exhibited but a fair specimen. When 
morning came, and [ happened to meet my master, when 
about to attempt an escape, he gazed at me for a moment 
without speaking. And when he spoke, I did not reply, 
for [ was compelled to make the only appeal to his feel- 
ings, which human nature can best manifest without 
speaking. But in vain. And [ was most inhumanly 
punished by two men in his presence. 

At another time, having failed to accomplish, at the 
appointed time, the task set me, and apprehensive 
of the result, [ made another attempt to escape. But 
it being cold weather, and myself now only about 
ten years of age, and almost destitute of clothes, my 
firmness proved unequal to an undertaking, which 
afforded but slim prospect of success, and in the 
event that I should not sueceed, no mercy would be 
shown. I, therefore, concluded to return. Arriving at 
my master’s house in the evening, and dreading the 
consequence of entering, I stayed without till I was 
completely overcome with the cold, when | crept slyly 
into the porch, where I was presently taken, by my 
master and one attendant, for a thief; and the conse- 


quence the next dav was such as micht be expected 
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from the nature of the case, and the disposition of the 
persons concerned. ‘hese two instances intruded on the 
patience of the reader are but fair specimens, and illus- 
trative of the treatment, which I have generally received 
at the hands of my numerous masters, to no one of whom 
was | ever bound. 

Leaving external circumstances, and passing to mat- 
ters within, not less illustrative of character, | cannot 
recollect the time when I first recognised within me my 
all-predominant propensity. IL presume it manifested 1t- 
self in my disposition, long before memory began to 
record the most striking facts. I will, (to be candid, ) for 
the want of a better name, call this propensity a long- 
ing to be somebody, or to be among the very first of 
those of whom I heard much said and well said. ‘This 
from my earliest years, almost constantly engaged my 
thoughts, and formed the subject of most of my_ solilo- 
quies. At the age of ten years | found out by some 
means or other, that such persons were distinguished for 
their learning. ‘This idea or association gave me a won- 
derful desire to study, and a taste for books, long before I 
was capable of reading or comprehending their contents. 

Some doubtless will be disposed to contrast this with 
what is commonly called a natural taste for the study of 
a particular department of knowledge. But however it 
may be with others, in my own case it was very difler- 
ent. My fondness cf intense application, however it 
might (at first) have originated, was, certainly, greatly 
aided and cherished by the conte mpl: tion of the fruits of 
such toil; and these in my unwisest days I considered to 
be only the importance which learning attaches to its 
possessor, which to my imperfect view appeared to be 
amply worth the sacrifice of ease, and all the ordinary 
enjoyments of life. When, at a later period, the differ- 
ent powers of my mind began to unfold themselves, and 
widen the horizon of my knowledge, I began by degree S 
to discover my error,—that I “had been chasing a 
shadow, and pursuing with eagerness those objects on 
which a false splendor is ever playing, during our most 
sanguine seasons. And it was not till quite re cently that 
the real nature of such objects came to be thoroughly 
understood, so as to intluence permanently my belief and 
practice, Eve n now it requires an effort to view praise 
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and importance only as an appendage of the sole ra- 
tional object ot pursult. 

In this respect I was not singular, for all admire the 
emblems and trappings, before they are capable of under- 
standing their meaning, or appreciating their real value. 
And I think few have been more deluded in this respect 
than myself. ven during my residence in Poverty 
Hollow, I loved books because great men did; and 
would fain have encountered all hardship to become 
learned. But unfortunately I had no parents or friend to 
appreciate such a prepossession, and turn it to good ac- 
count. My whole library consisted of an Almanack and 
Testament. I never had seen an arithmetic, and it was 
not till two years afterwards, that I learned the nine 
figures. | recollect asking the person who showed 
them to me to tell me also what a row of them meant. 
But he refused; and I was not taught to numerate two 
or three figures till my fourteenth year, when the widow 
of a neighboring Judge gave me this valuable informa- 
tion, and about the same time taught me to tell the time 
of day by her clock, which I then thought a very novel 
and curious thing, standing in one corner of the room, 
and looked at it as though it owed me a quarter’s rent. 
But ‘“‘redeo ad propositum.” 

In the Spring of 1820, in my eleventh year, I had an 
opportunity of leaving Poverty Hollow with the consent 
of my master to seek my fortune. I had gone about 
three miles, when [ fell in with a man, (driving two yoke 
of oxen bound to a new settlement in the woods, ) to 
whom I engaged for the season. All the inducement 
which I had to attend him was, what I then conceived 
the high honor of driving one of his teams to his place 
of destination, where I might enjoy a view of the Natu- 
ral Bridge over Indian River. ‘These motives were then 
suflicient to fill and fire my mind. On the evening of 
the same day we arrived at our journey’s end, and halted 
ina thick forest of oaks towering to heaven, with the 
river rolling beneath our feet, and enjoyed the view of 
one of those anomalies of nature, that are fitted to ex- 
cite our curiosity and wonder. ‘This man had no fixed 
place of residence. His business was that of making 
shingles wherever in the forest he could steal the timber 
to the best advantage; mine was to assist him, — to 
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cook his food ina hut. We spent a considerable of the 
time in company with the new settlers, whose time 
was usually divided between hunting and levelling the 
forest. Our accommodations as to board and lodgings 
were very poor, our bed consisting of hemlock boughs. 
Nothing remarkable, or of great importance to my future 
destiny, occurred to give a high degree of interest to this 
eventiul period of my history. ‘The year was spent in 
developing my physical rather than mental powers; in 
hunting, fishing, making shingles, and salts of ashes. 
During the winter [ availed myself of a few days school- 
Ing, and learned to write my name, which was thena 
feat of suflicient importance to oceupy my attention for 
a number of days. In the Spring following, [ was 
obliged to return and reside with my original master in 
Poverty Hollow. | 

Being now in my twelfth year, my services were of 
considerable value, and as encouragement was always, 
with me, the most powerlul stimulus to action, my mas- 
ter found his interest in a somewhat milder treatment 
during my second residence with him; and I began to 
esteem this home desirable, at least, during the winter, 
when I always found it the most diflicult to procure new 
masters. At the approach of winter, finding it more 
difficult to turn my services to good account, he con- 
cluded he should not need me any longer. And little as 
[ understood my rights, [ thought myself but poorly 
requited for my six mouths’ toil, at the rate of fifteen or 
sixteen hours per day, when [ found myself at the be- 
ginning of Winter turned into the streets, destitute of 
shoes and hat, to outlive it in a duck frock and 
pantaloons. I had as good reason, as those similarly 
circumstanced in the country, to expect, at least, a suit 
of woollen clothes, home-spun, home-wove, home-made, 
home-colored with the best butternut bark that I was 
capable of procuring in the forest. 

Having travelled about five miles, | suceeeded in ob- 
taining a place where I resided for two years and a 
half. "Phis was at the widow’s of the Judge already 
alluded to. ‘This, on many accounts, was preferable to 
any of my former places. ‘The farm on which [ was 
constantly employed was pleasantly situated on the banks 
of Deer River, a delightful stream, that, after a few 
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windings, discharges itself into the Black River. Its 
banks are adorned with almost every species of wild 
flowers, and associated with most of the sports and inno- 
cent ple asures of my earliest years. In respect of moral 
culture, few worse places e ‘ould have been selected. As 
there was no stated place of public worship within the 
distance of five miles, I did not attend a church, IL think, 
in a single instance, during my residence in this place. 
This was, however, but litthe deviation from my usual 
custom, for previously to my tenth year I had not, to 
my recollection, been within a church. Instead of de- 
voting the Sabbath to moral and religious culture, and 
associating my early notions of the Deity with the beau- 
ties of nature, [ used on this holy season to assemble 
my little band of attendants in some convenient place, 
and spend the day in sports. 

The first two years of this period of my history had 
past, vithout adding anything to nly stock ol knowledge, 
except the witty sayings and jokes of my fellow laborers, 
which I seldom failed to recolleet, when by chance one 
of the laborers gave me an Arithmetic, which lL constant- 
ly keptin my hat for use, whenever an opportunity was 
afforded, or my overseer’s back turned. ‘This habit fora 
few months, together with a few weeks schooling in the 
succeeding winter, enabled me to acquire a very good 
knowledge of its contents. I often heard my overseer’s 
family speak in high commendation of his brother, who 
had received his education at college. ‘This more than 
anything else riveted my determination to make every 
sacrifice in my power to obt: iin a liberal education. 

In the succeeding summer [I was compelled to leave 
this place, to which | had strong attachments, (for though 
in many respects it was very exceptionable, yet on the 
whole it had more attractions than any other in which I 
had resided, ) to work, without any prospect of any com- 
pensation, with a maker of charcoal, at the distance of 
about twenty miles, and within nine of Lake Ontario, 
Hither I went in a severe thunder storm on one of the 
saddest summer nights of my life. Forif [ had made 
one earnest A aaa in my life, it was that I might escape 
a second engagement in this supremely hated occupa- 
tion, 

At this business I was employed till the succeeding 
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winter. My dwelling was a hole in the ground, and 
my bed consisted of a few bundles of straw. During 
the burning of the pits, our business would allow us no 
regular rest for some weeks together. In about the mid- 
dle of the winter, when the coldness of the weather and 
the depth of the snow rendered it inconvenient to prose- 
cute the business any longer for the season, | was Te. 
su my liberty till the succeeding spring, and a quarter of ¢ 

| dollar to defray my trave ling e xpenses, until | might be 
enabled to obtain some employment. 

[ succeeded in getting a place about twenty miles dis- 
tant, where | worked for some time for my board. In 
the mean time I availed myself of an opportunity to 
attend a school for a few days, till my schooling amount- 
ed to my twenty-five cents and a fourpence, which | 
borrowed from one of the scholars. The teacher was 
well pleased with my proficiency, and volunteered his 
services in a number of instances to instruct me, long 
after the other scholars had left the house. So that | 
was enabled on my thirty cents tuition to revive, and 
about complete my knowledge of my old arithmetic. 

A few days after this [ happened to fall in witha 
traveller from the Canadas, who was willing that I should 
accompany hini to his home, about one hundred and 
twenty miles distant, and thirty miles north of Albany. 
Considering this a good means of escaping a_ third 
engagement in the business of coaling, during the ap- 
proaching season, I availed myself of the absence of 
my master; and a present of fifty cents from one of the 
neighbors enabled me to carry the measure into effect, 
and achieve a journey of one hundred and twenty miles. 
Here | engaged myself as an apprentice to a shoemaker, 
tanner, and currier, with whom I resided for two years 
and a half. Instead, however, of employing me in his 
occupation, [ was a ‘good share of the time kept at work 
upon his farm, upon the adjacent mountains, where my 
services during part of the season might be turned to the 
best account. During a small part of the time, I was 
allowed the enviable honor of wearing a leather apron, 
and serving in the capacity of cobbler. This stride in 
my progress from coaling to cobbling was promotion too 
great for my frail nature. Ll was completely intoxicated 
by the elevation, and cut my original associates. In the 
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spring [ was usually employed in making maple sugar. 
During the winter I had an opportunity of attending a 
school for a few weeks. ‘This time was spent in Intense 
application to the study of geography, at the rate of 
nineteen or twenty hours per day. And singular as it 
may seem to my classmates, my teacher spread the fame 
of my learning, and facility of acquiring knowledge, 
throughout the neighborhood. I here acquired a eritical 
knowledge of geography, a subject which my vanity 
prompted me to introduce on most occasions, whenever 
an opportunity was afforded of conversing with any 
individual, a habit with respect to my studies, which, 
with some modifications, I have always retained, in order 
to profit from the different views, which minds of difler- 
ent habits of thinking take of the same subject. Elated 
with success, | was more than ever fixed in my deter- 
mination to get an education, and waited impatiently for 
the approach of spring for an opportunity to run away 
also from this master. 

This period, however, was marked with one event, the 
recollection of which has always afforded me more pleas- 
ure than any other circumstance of my life. 

The author of this happened one evening to have an 
opportunity of attending a debating society, where 
he was invited to take a part in the discussion. Af- 
ter much urging he complied, and had an opportunity 
of noticing many important points passed over by both 
parties, Which he was confident might be decisive of the 
question. No sooner had he arisen and commenced, 
than he manifested a degree of interest that he never 
had before nor has since on any occasion. Probably his 
memory and delivery never performed their functions 
so well before. Endeavoring to throw on the subject the 
utmost possible light in his power, of all the wise sayings 
that he had ever heard he made the choisest selection of 
those, which would best illustrate the principle in ques- 
tion, and wove them into his lengthened speech, like 
links in the mail of the ancient knight, to strengthen the 
different portions of the discourse, and give the greater 
force to the arguments. It was reported, that he acquitted 
himself with so much success in the estimation of those 
present, that the country justice, who suceeeded him, 
did but little else than lavish his praises on the speech of 
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the learned and eloquent gentleman, who preceded him.* 
‘I'he author’s fame for this deed soon spread throughout 
the town, and afew other similar trials of this kind in- 
spired him with a confidence in his powers in this respect, 
which was never shaken even (to the end of his college 
course) amidst the general wreck of all the high no- 
tions of his literary acquirements, which, in some of the 
less essential branches of study, will not bear a compari- 
son with those of his associates in college. 

The spring at length arrived and the fixed day of my 
departure ; but through reluctance at leaving a place 
endeared to me by so many pleasant recollections, it was 
deferred. ‘The mountains and sloping woodlands, where 
[ had toiled, affording a view, as far as the eye could ex- 
tend, of almost every variety of scenery that can awa- 
ken our sensibilities to the beauties of nature, as well 
as an extensive circle of respectable friends, had given a 
degree of attraction to this delightful country, which 
nothing but my settled determination to devote all my 
industry to the improvement of my mind could over- 
come. 

Having fixed a second time upon a day, I arose early 
in the morning, and, without the knowledge of my mas- 
ter, bent my way towards Albany, fresh, vigorous, and 
unincumbered with a single extra garment. I often 
looked back; but soon the mountains dwindled in the 
distance, and Greenfield sunk forever beneath the horizon. 
Having travelled about seven miles, and being apprehen- 
sive of the pursuit of my master, I stopped at a public 
house, where two roads met, the one leading to Albany, 
the other towards ‘Troy, and hastily inquired the way to 
Albany ; then, unobservedly taking the other road, walked 
leisurely on my way towards ‘Troy, leaving my master 
(whom I have never seen since) the liberty of pursuing 
his apprentice on the road to Albany. 

l travelled this day about thirty miles without taking 
any refreshments, and at evening put up at a Dutch 
‘avern. As I had but about eighteen cents, I was 
obliged to take my lodgings without my supper. In the 
evening a stranger introduced himself to me, — said that 


Johnson says a man has a right, in propriety, to speak of his own feats, 
when there is no other means of making them known. 
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some years before he was in the country and heard me 
sing aun amusing song. ‘The next morning this essence- 
pedlar persuaded me to accompany him to Waterford, the 
head navigation of the Hudson, with a promise that I 
should have my curiosity gratifie id by the view of some 
ships. I ac cordingly accompanied him, and after an 
hour’s travel, enjoyed the sublime view of a few canal 
boats. Here leaving him, I hastened on my way to ‘Troy. 
Before entering the city I stopped by the way, and spent 
my few remaining cents for gingerbread, for which thirty 
and six hours travel had given me an excellent relish. 
Then while considering what to do, I chanced to observe 
a number of beautiful seats along the sloping hill, on the 
left. Hither I was half determined to direct my course, 
with a view to engage myself as servant. At length, L 
concluded to enter the city and engage myself toa shoe- 
maker, to whom a countryman had a few hours before 
directed me. Here I succeeded in setting business ;— 
took out some work, though [ was fully conscious of my 
want of skill at the business. During the first week, | 
worked from eighteen to twenty hours per day. But 
when I returned the materials on Saturday afternoon, 
in something like the form of shoes, for inspection, I had 
the mortification to have my work condemned to infamy 
for life; and I was obliged to get business with the 
Irishmen on the wharf, to compensate for the privilege 
of working this week at shoemaking. 

At the expiration of nine of the twenty and one months 
passed in ‘Troy and Waterford, [ had laid up about thirty 
dollars, the greatest amount [ had ever accumulated by 
manual labor. I then, in accordance with my previously 
settled determination to invest my money in intellectual 
stores, about as fast as I earned it, attended a grainmar 
school in Waterford for about thirty days. I allowed 
myself but very little sleep during the time, and was 
enabled by my usual habits of application to acquire a 
tolerable knowle dge of the English Grammar, and make 
the teacher my sincere friend. [I was informe d some time 
after I had left him to recruit my funds, that he had often 
cited to his scholars as a stimulus to exertion, the great 
proficiency that I had made. 

About the middle of October, being now nineteen years 
of age, and having exhausted my money at school, [ was 
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residing at ‘Troy, where a gentleman called to see me, 
and informed me that my only remaining sister had died 
on Martha’s Vineyard, about two years before. ‘This pro- 
duced an effect on my feelings from which L was never 
enabled to completely recover. As L would have gone 
to the ends of the earth to have seen her alive, I could 
not content myself till [ had visited her grave; and for 
this purpose embarked on board a steam boat at Troy, for 
New York, having two dollars and sixty cents. 

Having passed about half the ore the passengers 
were called to pay their passages, when to my surprise, 
I found that my two dollar bill was not passable. The 
captain, however, treated me very politely. When I 
arrived in New York, I left a coat at a pawnbroker’s for 


five dollars, — paid the captain two; and for the remain- 
ing three engaged my p: assage to the Vineyard, on board 
a sloop bound to Boston. The agreement was to land 


me any where on the island, if the wind should at our 
arrival happen to be ahead, which would enable him to 
do it without forfeiting his insuranee. ‘This fortunately 
happened to b> the case on our arrival at Homes Hole, 
where [ was landed by a boatman, who, profiting by my 
ignorance of the value of his services, ‘charged me two 
dollars instead of twenty-five cents, the usual price. 
Having but about sixty cents, | was obliged to leave my 
trunk as security for the amount. ‘Then [ passed up into 
the dreary sandy country, and sought the house of an 
old gentleman, for direction to the grave of my sister, 
who to my surprise informed me, that my other sister, 
having come for her health to the place, about two years 
previously, had also died about the same time; and that 
the remains of the two were interred, side by side, ona 
bleak promontory not far distant. Having visited the 
place, | put up in the evening at a country ‘house. The 
next morning, by some overruling Providence, the lady 
of the house made me a present of five dollars, which I 
eratefully accepted, and gave her the promise of ten in 
return. 

Being now enabled to leave the island, [ succeeded in 
setting employment on Cape Cod. Having earned about 
twenty dollars, [ returned in the succeeding spring to the 
Vineyard; and oflered to return the lady her present, 
which she refused to accept. 
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I then attended a school at: Hdegarton, a pleasant village 
on this island, and apphed myself to study with my usual 
eal. Having expended my twenty dollars, [ was about 
to leave the school, when the teacher advised me to con- 
tinue, and promised to reuder me all the assistance in his 
power. [| have always found him as good as his word. 
‘There is no one of my numerous friends, to whom [am 
under greater obligations. He at Jength gave up his 
business ; and [ was left principally to my own resources, 
[ then of my own choice took up my abode ina Light- 
house, near Edgarton, built in the water at a distance of 
about half a mile from the land, with which it was 
connected by a bridge. ‘he house was fitted for the 
residence of a family, but as, from its situation, the lives 
of the occupants might, at certain times, be endangered, 
the appointed keeper pre ‘ferred to reside on shore, and 
visit the house as occasion required. Lt had merely the 
privilege of oceupying the rooms, free of expense. 
Here | lived almost entirely on bread and water at the 
rate of forty or fifty cents per week, and attended as in- 
tensely as possible to my studies, for about three years, 
with such intervals of interruption, as were necessary to 
defray my expenses. Here I fitted for College. 

As far as solitude was concerned, few better places 
could have been selected for the residence of a student. 
During most of the time, there was a smooth sea, and 
nothing to disturb my meditations except the gentle beat- 
ing of the waves against the house, which in the dead of 
night could serve no other purpose, than to remind me of 
past sorrows and troubles, and was quite congenial to my 
feelings during the solemn hours, to which | was some- 
times ‘subje ct, when my better sense lost its influence over 
my imagination. 

Lused generally to leave the house, once or twice a 
day, and walk upon the beach ; though. sometimes, when 
I happened to have a fit for study, I did not for many 
days together. but this residence had this inconvenience ; 
—the house was liable to be swept away by the sea, 
whenever a severe tempest occurred. During one season 
it was, in a number of instances, exposed to this danger, 
one of which is worthy of notice. 

One calm evening, having been earnestly engaged in 
reading Cicero until about midnight, when about to 
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retire, I perceived by the light of the lamps from the top 
of the house, that the tide had arisen to an unusual height. 
I had hardly closed my eyes in sleep, before [ was awa- 
kened by the trembling of the house, in consequence of a 
tremendous storm. Arising in haste, [ saw the white 
waves tumbling by the window, and hastened to the 
lower floor, whence I perceived the seas passing in quick 
succession, over the Breakwater. Judging from appear- 
ances, that the house could not outlive the tempest, l 
thought it prudent to encounter the danger of being 
swept from the Breakwater, in an attempt to make the 
shore upon it; and having divested myself of part of my 
clothes, the better to encounter the sea, in ease I should 
be dashed overboard, I seized the most favorable opportu- 
nity, made the attempt, and sueceeded in reaching the 
shore. I took shelter from the hail driven by the wind 
with the greatest violence against my head, under the 
coverings of some salt-works. Perceiving my life en- 
dangered by the overturning of these, I passed up a steep 
bank, and observed in the distance an old barn, which | 
entered. ‘his soon shared a worse fate than ‘the other 
shelter. I was fortunate enough to extricate myself un- 
injured from the ruins, and went to the ne ighboring vil- 
lage, where I spent the rest of the night. 

Before the tempest subsided, it swept down a long 
piece of the Breakwater, whose huge oaken timbers op- 
posed but a cobweb against the force of the sea. ‘The 
house was much shattered, but outlived the storm. 

I was obliged to pass to the house in a boat, during the 
repairing of the breach, which, in accordance with the 
orders of government, was soon commenced : and fortu- 
nately | was employed to assist in the work, for which I 
was paid even more than I asked ; for my employer said 
he always found me ready to plunge into the water, 
whenever the occasion required, to pe ‘rform the most re- 
pulsive part of the work, to cheer the drooping apis of 
the men, and stimulate them to exertion. In short, he 
considered Old Hard Bread, (which had been e xclusive Ly 
my diet, without an ounce of fish or animal food for about 
two years, and had now become my nom de gucrre,) one 
of his most able bodied and energetic hands. 

Thus, for repairing the ravages of the storm, which 
had threatened my life, I received for my services ‘enough 
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to enable me to study without interruption, during the 
rest of the season. 

The next spring, my money being exhausted, and my- 
self about destitute of clothes, [ left the island, came to 
New Bedford, and engaged myself in digging post holes, 
in front of a gentleman’s house. Having earned about 
nine dollars in this place, (which by the way, I was 
obliged to get a lawyer to collect,) L returned to the 
Light-house, and continued my studies. by the time 
that I had spent this, [ had raised a circle of friends in 
Edgarton, who took a deep interest in my welfare, by 
whose instrumentality | obtained the privilege of teach- 
ing the public school, in the village, which continued 
hine months. ‘The six or seven hours per day, spent in 
the school, | regarded as only recreation ; and for labor 
used to study a good part of each night. So that when 
the school ended for the season, | was enabled to free 
inyself from debt, and purchase a suit of clothes. ‘The 
same situation was ollfered to me the next season; but as 
[ had read Latin and Greek suflicient to enter College, 
(the way I pronounced these languages was a caution,) 
l concluded to come to Cambridge to inquire into the 
facilities that might be atlorded me, to obtain a liberal 
education. 

On my arrival, after a passage of three sleepless nights 
around Cape Cod, I found myself obliged to wait six 
weeks, or during the long vacation for an opportunity of 
prese nting my self for an examination. I obtained a room 
in College, and lived (if I may use that term) six weeks, 
on about one dollar and fifty cents, which was all I lead 
[ would not have thus treated my necessary wants, for 
any thing except the prospect of entering College; the 
object of all my toil fora number of years. As the realiza- 
tion of so great a good was near at hand, it almost con- 
sti intly occupied my thoughts. ‘The chi nce; too, of my 
setting into College, depe suded ve ry much on my progress 
during these six weeks. ‘This was sullicient inducement 
to stimulate me to redoubled diligence. I therefore cut 
the time of sleep down to about four hours. 

[ had thus passed but a few days, when by chance a 
gentleman called at my room out of curiosity, to see the 
room which he had once occupied himself. I asked him 
a number of questions relative to the University, and ex- 
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pressed my satisfaction for an opportunity of conversing 
with a man, after so many days of solitude. As his open 
countenance and instructive conversation indicated strong- 
ly his integrity and talents, and marked him out as a 
man of no ordinary mind, | ventured to give him a can- 
did account of my condition. 

‘The next day the same person called upon ine, and 
said he would do anything in his power, to assist me. 
He provided me w ith instruction during the remainder of 
the vacation; and brought me into the notice of a num- 
ber of faithful friends, who have always manifested a- 
deep interest in my welfare. ‘To two of them I might 
here acknowledge the obligation of many favors; but 
“Charity borrows much of its lustre from secrecy.” It 
was not for my thanks that their assistance was bestowed ; 
and were it otherwise, the ry stand too high in their coun- 
try’s history, to profit from the public acknowledgment 
of my gratitude. 

The day of examination at length arrived. I succeeded 
in entering College, in which, by a succession of events 
that at some future period | may be at the trouble of 
describing, | have been enabled to study during the last 
five years of my life. 

Having joined the Freshman Class and entered upon 
my college studies, [ soon found that, through deficiency 
of early education, | had difliculties to encounter that no 
other one had in College. IL was almost totally ignorant 
of the correct pronunciation of the English language. 
And as to Latin and Greek my pronunciation in every 
recitation excited the laughter of my classmates. 

vanes regretted very much my deficiency in this 
respect, yet I was pleased to find it turned to so good ac- 
count, as that of affording a little innocent amusement to 
my fellow-students, who generally treated me with great 
respect. In the few instances, when it was otherwise, and 
an attempt was made to take advantage of the few pecu- 
liarities which were occasioned by the disadvantages . 
my condition, in early life, | was always so successful, 
repelling the aggressor from the ground prescribed by fe 
own sense of ‘ight and duty, as to effectually prevent a 
second attack. 

The opening scene of college life was altogether novel 
and interesting. I was brought into a circle of acquaint- 
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ance whose accomplished manners presented a striking 
contrast to those of my early associates. 

My manner of living and habits of study in college 
cannot here be detailed to any considerable le me Of 
my board I will only say that its price varied, with the 
amount of my funds, from forty cents to two dollars per 
week. Such irregularity had considerable influence on 
my spirits, and ability to prosecute my studies with suc- 
cess; but has not as yet materially aflected my health. 
My habits of study were modified by the system of dis- 
cipline pursued in the University, which requires, and 
justly requires, a high degree of regularity and exactness 
on the part of the student. Such habits are important 
items in the account of scholarship, which is computed 
by a scale of merit, that is made the basis of college 
honors and distinctions ; which are considered very ser- 
viceable even to those who intend to extend the sphere 
of their reputation beyond the retirement of the Univer- 
sity. For the degree of importance they attach to the 
character of the student, might be worth, in some instances, 
even the sacrifice of a part of his preéminence as a 
scholar. 

What is still more important, a high estimate by this 
scale serves many purposes of unquestionable utility, as 
It is a passport to the lucrative and honorable business of 
teaching. Its merits, however, rest principally on its 
adaptation to the peculi: ir circumstances, under which the 
majority of students enter the University in respect to age 
and acquirements. ‘his system is perhaps well adapted 
to the youthful students for whom it was designed ; but 
from its application to persons of my age and circumstances 
its wonted advantages could not be expected. My pre- 
vious habits and intellectual culture had been the result 
of chance, not of systematic instruction. Some of my 
powers had been cultivated to the neglect of others. 
Was it to be expected that a person thus grown up, wild 
and free in the Western forests, could immediately be 
squeezed by any discipline of the kindest instructers into 
a uniform, methddical, and consistent scholastic mould ? 
by no means ; — yet | am thanktul for what the Univer- 
sity has made of me. 

My previous habits, as well as the amount and manner 
of my intellectual culture, necessarily rendered the ap- 
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portioninent of the time for the different exercises of the 
college, in some respects, very ineligible. 

These considerations made a deviation from the col- 
lege course, in the pursuit of my studies, more excusable 
in me than j inothers. Thus a somewhat jirregul: w attend- 
ance, on some of the exercises, became a matter of ne- 

cessity ; and I forfeited my right to college distinctions ; 
but not to the good opinion of the oflicers. 

During my whole course, however, I have ever ad- 
hered to the important principle of passing over nothing, 
which [I did not fully understand. ‘To carry this plan 
into effect, | was obliged to study during all the vaca- 
tions. I found it attended with creat advant: ges, In the 
study of the Latin and Greek Authors, which | read as 
models of style, rather than for a critical knowledge of 
the language. Of a few of their philosophical works 
[ wrote analyses, and made the study of them rather an 
exercise of the understanding, than memory. In this 
manner, | made myself acquainted with the mould in 
which the mind of the Ancients was cast, and acquired 
considerable knowledge of their moral and intellectual 
philosophy. 

I have now discharged, as well as [ could, the obliga- 
tion of a hasty promise to a few intimate friends; and 
sivena rough sketch of a few of the leading events of 
my life, with no other view than to gratify their curiosi- 
ty. God forbid that [ should sue for sympathy. 

Some may doubt the propriety of telling so plain a 
story ;— Say it is incompatible with that degree of expe- 
rience and caution, which a thorough knowledge of the 
world should create. I was once of the like opinion 
myself; but a more thorough drilling in the lessons of 
human nature has inspired me with a manly confidence 
in the frank and open confession of the truth. 

Such are some of the scenes with which I have been 
long familiarized. What was once trouble, sorrow, and 
disappointment, is now a source of the most pleasing 
emotions. For experience, at this period of life, has 
taught me the real value of such dispensations, and re- 
conciled my mind to that state of things, which I have 
neither disposition nor power to control. Whether the 
designed advantages of the trials of a life thus spent are 
ever to be fully realized in my own case, remains to be 
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determined. ‘That they have had «a deeided inthene 
over my destiny 1S unquestionable. 

Having passed thus far on the sea of life, certainly not 
without breasting some of its breakers, to fully satisly 
the curiosity of the most curious of my fellow students, 
[ will only say of my future direction, that my previous 
taste and hi bits determine me for the future to conceal 
myself in the obscurity of some populous city, and at- 
tend. with my wonted zeal. to the study and practice of 
the law. This being ‘“‘ the noblest of human sciences, 
and that which does more to quicken and invigorate the 
understanding than all other kinds of learning put to- 
gether,’ other studies and general acquireinents must be 
made subordinate, that the different powers of the mind 
may be opened and developed exactly in their true pro- 
portions, and thereby vield the greatest amount of happi- 
ness 


tO MOUNT WASHINGTON 
JN A SECOND VISI1 


How are you, mine ancient hoary headed friend ? 
How have you been since I saw you last? 
Hast any more wild Indian legends to tell, 
Sturdy old chronicler of the past ? 


What, mum? poor old fellow! I see how it is, — 
You ’re berhymed and betravelled too much! 

You can scarcely peep out with your storm-beaten phiz, 
But you fall in some vie »whunter’s clutch. 


[ suppose you remember when Time was young, 
Say, what makes him so crabbed and cross ? 

Did he speculate largely in Eastern lands, 
Which the deluce made all a dead loss? 
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Did he lose his ailianced, (poor soul!) in the flood ’ 
Or write a small poem or two, 

And turn misanthropic on reading a squib 
In some acid prie-Adam review ? 


He must be your frie nd ;: — why you ‘re not ¢ hanged at all, 


Save some wrinkles the torrents have made, 
When you wrung out the water from some stray cloud 
‘l'o replenish a dried-up cascade. 


You’re a pious old chap to stand pointing there still. 
With admonishing finger on high, — 

"T is a pity your visitors don’t improve 
By your lofty, silent homily. 


Did you ever (you must live next door to the spheres) 
Enjoy a nice spherical serenade ! 

[f so, do relax that unsociable frown, 
And tell on what pieces they each of ’em played 


Come, speak, — does the carbunele light its old spot ! 
Is the lake of the clouds too still there, 

Which served for a looking-glass when you were young, 
‘lo arrange your then ple vntiful hair ? 


And now that I think of it, try Ward’s hair oil, 
"ET will resist age, misfortune, and weather ; 

And, make your locks long as when you and old Time 
Began life’s rugged journey together. 


Nay, never look cross, for you know you are bald, 
And have been so these two thousand years, 
And scarce take a look in your truth-telling class, 

Without shedding a river of tears. 


You won’t say a word? hey, old vinegar face ? 
Hold your tongue then, 1 don’t care a bit, 

If you open your clamshe lls you'll only i 
That you've lost both your grinders and wit. 


Good bye! milestone huge on eternity’s road, 
Stand there proudly till earth’s latest day, 

May you powder your head with old winter’s last snow, 
And smile back on the sun’s latest ray. 
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SONG 


Their tricks and craft hae put me daft, 


They ’ve ta’en me in, and a’ that: , 
But clear your decks, and ‘* Flere ’s the sex! 
1 like the jades tor a’ that. 
BURNS, Jolly Beggars 
I. 


A pair of black eyes, 

Of a charming size, . 
And a lip so prettily curled O ! 

Are enough to capsize 

‘The intentions wise 
Of any young man in the world O! 


lor a pretty smile 
Isa grievous wile 
Kor a heart, for a heart that is light O! 
And a spirit like a dove 
Draws one slily into love, 
Though he knows that it isn’t right O! 


ITT. 


Oh a gentle heart 
Is the better part 
Of the loveliest woman’s wealth O | 
And I totter on the brink 
Of love when I think, 
When | think how our eyes met by stealth O! 


IV. 
For a thousand girls 
Have hair that curls, 
And a sort of expressive face O! 
But it isn’t the hair, 
Nor the genteelish air, — 
"T is the heart that looks bright and gives grace O! 


V. 
Ay, lasses there are many 


With the devil a penny, 
But with hearts worth their weight in gold O! 
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Who would sooner win my heart 
Than the richest in the mart, 
Whose prudent love may be bought and sold O ! 
VI. 
No bee e’er yet sucked honey 
Irom gold or silver money, 
But he does from the lowly flower O! 
Then give me a spouse 
Without fortune, land or house, 
And her charming self for a dower O! 


Vil. 


For love it is a thing 
That will quit the lonely king, 
‘To make sunny the cot of the peasant O! 
And it folds its gauzy wing, — 
In short it is a thing, — 
"T is a thing —that is deuced pleasant O ! 


VIII. 


‘Though Platonism will do 
For the verd-antique blue, 
Who no portion has but her tongue O! 
Yet that is rather tame, 
And a little hotter flame 
ls the thing for the heartsome young O ! 


THE BURIAL OF THE UNLOVED ONE. 


None weep, — save those whom custom sends 
In very mockery to the bier ; 
While decency her mantle lends 
To hide the smile and paint the tear. 
None sigh, — save those whose hearts recall 
True griefs this idle show would feign, — 
None gather here around her pall, 
Who wish to see that face again. 
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STANZAS. 


But one shall weep upon her woes 
Who had not thought to breathe a sigh, — 
Sadder this scene of death than those 


Which friends and bleeding hearts stand by 


Sadder than when a sovereign dies, 

And nations toll the funeral chimes, — 
Sadder than when a loved one’s eyes 

Are closed at last in distant climes. 


What consecrates this mouldering clay ? 
What hope, what love enshrines this spot ! 
Iler life unheeded past away, 
Her death will be ere long forgot. 
fs this a grave! No memory guards 
lts entrance with a cherished tear, 
No warm affection’s tendrils twine, 
Or flowerets blossom here. 


No lingering eye casts back its sight 
‘lo mark the sod she lies beneath : 
Shall these cold ashes warmth excite 
Hler living sptrit ne’er could breathe ? 
‘To love a stranger from her birth, 
She formed no ties which death has riven, 
No anguish beckons her to earth, 
No faith points out the way to heaven. 


STANZAS. 


‘l' is ever thus, the brightest, fairest, 
Ever while we gaze on them, decay ; 

The rainbow tints of joy dispersing, 
Melt into cold. damp drops of spray. 

So pleasure, gleaming in the distance, 
Seems to our dazzled fancy fair, 

But as we grasp the painted phantom, 
It melts awav to thinner alr. 


oo 
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It fades, — but lingering o’er the spirit, 
Like music on the slumbering strings, 
Whene’er a breath of wind sweeps o’er it, 
Around, a murmuring music flings ; 

And in our lone and sad communing, 
Comes sweetly like a cadenced swell, 

Deep-ringing in our soul’s sweet temple, 
I'rom Memory’s low-toned funeral-bell. 


Ll’ is in our hours of silent sadness, 
lar from the world’s dull cares alone, 
oe ets | 
Far from its joys and hollow gladness, 
Rise up the memories of the gone ; 
And like the soft, meek stars at even, 
When daylight’s flush has passed away, 
‘hey steal out in the quiet heaven, 
And soothe us with their placid ray. 


ach tone, which in our hours of sadness 
[ell joyously upon the ear, 
wach look in hours of pleasure given, 
ach gleaming hope, and gloomy fear, 
‘The songs of love, the days of childhood, 
When life was blent with sun and showers, 
Like airy visions float around us, 
And steal upon our musing hours. 


When the dark wreath of Death hath shaded 
‘The brow once radiant with mirth, 
When the sweet form we loved, has faded, 
And sleeps beneath the enfolding earth, 
Oh mournfully their memories linger, 
Like echoes of a plaintive strain, 
Calling us wanderers from heaven 
Back to eternal youth again ! 


A. C. 
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